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“Legislative Sabotage” is the heading used by the Washington 
Post in its editorial discussing the action of the Senate on October 
12th in recommitting S$.637, the Federal Aid to Education Bill, 
to the Committee on Education and Labor by a vote of 53-26, after 
an amendment by Senator Langer of North Dakota had been 
adopted by the close vote of 40-37. “It was not even an open and 
honest act of strangulation by men willing to stand up and be 
counted,” says the Post. “Instead it was accomplished deviously, 
from behind, by legislative trickery.” The Langer amendment pur- 
ported to remove discrimination between the races, but that it 
actually had other purposes behind it is indicated by the fact that 
the amendment was opposed by Negro organizations. The Post 
quotes Senator George as saying in the course of the debate: “Every 
intelligent Negro in this country will definitely understand that 
Senators who voted for the amendment were voting against the 
Negro’s interest.” The Post adds that “they were voting against the 


interests of whites and Negroes alike,” since the funds were very 
greatly needed to bring teachers’ salaries to anything like decent 
standards. It is difficult to develop and maintain a qualified 
teaching force when more than half the states have teachers who 
are receiving less than $600 a year. The Post stresses the point 
that low salaries of teachers constitute a national problem. 


The International Education Assembly at Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia, this fall went into international educational planning in 
a big way.* With educators from 26 foreign nations and go United 
States groups taking part, the Assembly adopted proposals to the 
United Nations looking to the creation of an International Organi- 
zation for Education and Cultural Development. This organization 
would have three main tasks: (1) Help rebuild the education of 
Axis countries; (2) help rebuild the education of war-devastated 
countries; (3) launch a worldwide, long-range program for world 
citizenship. The organization, it is explained, is not intended to 
“control the program of education or cultural development of any 


*The conclusions and proposals of the conference are available from The School 
Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York City, at 10 cents a copy, 15 copies for $1.00, 
larger quantities, 5 cents each. 
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country.” If, however, any country “should develop a program which 
threatens the peace of the world, the authorities of the organization 
would inform the government of the offending country,” and, if 
this and other steps did not result in modification of the program, 
the matter would be referred to the international political organ- 
ization for action. Edpress lists the following ten constructive 
activities proposed for the International Organization for Educa- 
tion and Cultural Development: (1) Encourage adoption of 
treaties, postal agreements, tariff regulations, and travel arrange- 
ments which will facilitate the international interchange of ideas, 
cultural and scientific materials; (2) cooperate with the govern- 
ments of the war-devastated countries in the rebuilding of their 
educational and cultural programs at the end of the war; (3) assist 
countries that request help in the development of their educational 
and cultural activities and institutions; (4) encourage the exchange 
of students and teachers between countries; (5) develop curricula, 
teaching materials, and techniques that might be useful in the 
different countries in the study of problems of common concern 
in the school systems of the different countries; (6) define desirable 
minimum standards of education and make recommendations to 
member nations; (7) identify and encourage the elimination of 
educational and cultural acitivities that threaten the peaceful rela- 
tions among nations; (8) support the free exchange of ideas among 
countries through the schools, libraries, the press, publications, the 
radio, the motion picture, and international conferences; (g) en- 
courage the establishment of international institutions for the 
training of educational and cultural leaders; (10) ‘assist all nations 
insofar as feasible in the elimination of illiteracy. 


“I wish I could return and do my practice teaching this fall,” 
wrote a young college man from his training camp to a teacher 
with whom he had worked in a North Carolina high school. “After 
these months in the Army I see constantly how the high school 
training a boy receives influences his army career. I believe that 
instead of trying to instruct every student in certain basic courses 
pertaining to future army training, it would be much better for each 
student to develop as much as possible his special interest or ability. 
The army is such a big organization that there is a place in it for 
nearly every type of ability—whether it be writing or welding. I 
believe those that have some trained special interest or ability stand 
a much better chance of going places in the army than just a ‘good 
soldier.’ ”” And he adds an entreaty to his teacher friend to stress 
current events as much as possible: “Try to get the students—girls 
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as well as boys—to really understand the causes of this war. After 
you get in the army it takes everything you possess to keep your 
right sense of proportion without trying to figure why we are in 
this mess.” 


What have been the accomplishments of the NYA during its 
eight years of operation? Writing editorially in School Review, 
publication of the University of Chicago, Paul B. Jacobson mar- 
shals a list of achievements that makes one wonder more and more 
at the political and educational shortsightedness that combined to 
kill NYA. The School Review editor points out that as a result of 
NYA 620,000 young people were enabled to attend college or to 
continue in college without damage to their self-respect; that a 
million and a half high-school boys and girls were helped to con- 
tinue in school through the six dollars a month that they could 
earn; and that NYA made it possible for nearly 2,750,000 different 
young persons to learn marketable skills. Moreover, as a part of 
this program of furnishing work to young people, many useful 
buildings were provided—3,710 new educational buildings or addi- 
tions to existing structures, approximately 18,000 reconstructions 
or improvements, 1,200 recreational buildings, and literally thou- 
sands of recreation areas and parks. And these are only part of 
what was done. The school conservatives who allied themselves 
with retrogressive elements in Congress to liquidate such a construc- 
tive youth program have much to atone for; in the future they 
can at least be a little less jealous of prerogatives and a little more 
concerned with youth needs in the planning that will be needed 
if (as we hope) the proposals made by the President and Congres- 
sional leaders for education of demobilized members of the armed 
forces are to be carried into effect. 


Those interested in a developing point of view with respect to 
secondary education will find much of interest and value in the 
report on “The First Five Years of the Michigan Secondary Study,” 
prepared by J. Cecil Parker, Wilmer Menge, and Theodore D. Rice 
and published by the Michigan State Board of Education at Lan- 
sing. Four assumptions underlie the statement of point of view 
adopted in the Michigan study: (1) Fundamental improvement is 
needed in secondary education; (2) a broad concept of general 
education is necessary for the improvement of secondary education; 
(3) basic orientation for the improvement of secondary education 
is found in meeting better the needs of youth and the community 
in our evolving democracy; (4) it is necessary to develop clearly 
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defined concepts of processes or ways of working at the task of 
improving secondary education. “If the challenges of the existing 
situation are to be met,” says the report, “and if the challenges of 
the complex and far-reaching role that is coming to be assigned 
to public education are met also, a narrow, restricted concept of 
what education is and how its functions are to be served will not 
suffice. Educational policy must be formulated with reference 
to the needs and the problems of society and of individuals. . . . The 
curriculum of the school must be focused upon our culture, its 
values, its conflicts, its possibilities, its stresses and strains. Education 
is a process of living, through which individuals learn by doing. . . . 
Education must make a difference in the realities of everyday 
living.” 


Notes 


The American Junior Red Cross motion picture, “Hand in 
Hand,” which depicts the “close cooperation between the junior 
and senior memberships of the American Red Cross, with special 
reference to schools, was announced for distribution a few weeks 
ago. . . . “Using Tools” is one of the recent publications of 
the Project in Applied Economics of the University of Florida; it 
is designed to interest boys and girls in ways of improving their 
own homes. . . . How Tyler, Texas, developed a cooperatve pro- 
gram of action directed toward the health and well-being of all 
the families in the community is described in a recent brochure 
published by the Hogg Foundation, University of Texas, called 
“Team Work on the Home Front.” 

Black Mountain College, North Carolina, “makes academic 
achievement only part of its educational philosophy, and sees non- 
intellectual work and community living as definitely important in 
the development of a whole person,” says a recent bulletin from 
the College. . . . A useful aid to the problem of rural youth in 
war-time is the report containing the findings of the Institute on 
War and Postwar Problems held at N.E.A. headquarters, Wash- 
ington, several months ago; it bears the title Guided Rural Youth 
Migration—Steps in Action. . . . A decidedly useful Handbook for 
School Administrators is available from the Education Section of 
the War Finance Division of the U. S. Treasury Department. . . 
Related Arts Service, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, puts out an 
attractive folder containing a series of statements on Art Education 
in Action intended to provide “tangible evidence of the importance 
of art education in the war effort.” 
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T IS the purpose of this report to give in detail the attitudes 
I of a group of seniors of Peabody High School toward problems 
and issues of the war and of the peace as determined by the Cantril 
interview method. The data were obtained as a part of a larger 
study of morale which is published in more complete form else- 
where. Peabody high school is the laboratory school for the 
Georgia State College for Women. It is open to the girls of the 
town and of Baldwin County, as a public high school. The student 
body is, therefore, typical of that of the usual public school. 


THE WARTIME PROGRAM OF PEABODY HIGH SCHOOL AND Its 
RELATION TO MORALE 


Peabody high school is one of thirty-three secondary schools 
which have for the past five years participated in the Southern 
Association experimental study of curricular problems under- 
taken for the purpose of developing an educational program more 
adequate to meet the needs of adolescent boys and girls (g and 12). 
During this experimental period, the activities and work for each 
school year have been planned by the pupils and teachers on the 
basis of core curriculum requirement and the personal and group 
needs of the students for group living in a democratic way while 
preparing for continued college training or for vocational work 
and more effective citizenship after graduation from high school. 

Milledgeville is a college town of about 6,675 inhabitants and 
a former capitol of the state. A naval ordnance plant has just 
been built here and this has brought a number of workers into 
the city. The pupils of the high school are girls and come from 
the city and the surrounding rural homes. The majority of the 
students come from the middle socio-economic group, but a few 
are from the low and a few from the upper socio-economic groups. 

In the fall of 1942 the Peabody high school staff, the students 
through their home room groups, and the Student Council, work- 
ing cooperatively, made definite plans during the planning con- 
ference before the opening of school and during the first week, to 
better serve the wartime needs of the pupils and of the community. 


* Miss Betty E. Collins, who is minoring in Psychology, assisted the senior author 
in conducting the interviews which made this study possible. We wish to express appre- 
ciation to her for this assistance. 
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The planning and adjustment was a continuation of the Southern- 
Study program of adjusting the school to individual pupil and 
community needs and is a continuous process carried on through- 
out the year by the staff and the students. Only a very brief state- 
ment about the adjustments made to meet wartime needs can be 
given here. 

A broader intramural program of games and sports was intro- 
duced and the number of participants was approximately doubled 
over previous years. Basic training in household mechanics for 
the development of skills in handling tools and in making simple 
repairs of household equipment was added to the work in Home 
Economics. In addition to the service course in mathematics re- 
quired of all students, trigonometry and second-year algebra were 
offered as electives for those who planned to go into industry, or 
to enlist in the WAVES or the WACS. A practical course in war- 
time physics was introduced as an elective. First aid, child care, 
home nursing and nutrition problems were emphasized in the 
science, health and home economics work for all students. The 
American Culture course, which is required of all seniors, was 
organized around the general objectives of gaining a better under- 
standing of the causes of World War II and oi the social and eco- 
nomic problems facing the United States and the Allied Nations 
in winning the war and the peace. 


The Student Council, through home room representatives, 
set up standards for membership in the high school victory corps 
and encouraged all students to meet the standards of health, of 
citizenship, and of service which would qualify them to become 
members of the Victory Corps. Students voluntarily participated 
in scrap drives, in rolling bandages, in knitting and raising funds 
for the Red Cross. They assisted with rationing. Twelve of the 
twenty-nine students included in the morale study had an individual 
home garden and twenty-five participated in the efforts of their 
families to conserve food. The senior class had earned money 
through various group projects and had accumulated savings during 
their four years in high school. This year they invested several 
hundred dollars in war bonds and gave them to the high school 
instead of taking the usual senior trip. 


The Peabody high school program of participation in activities 
essential for winning the war was not undertaken primarily as a 
morale building program, but, as stated above, was developed in 
an effort to serve better the wartime needs of the students and of 
the community. The program is, however, in accord with Murphy’s 
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view that civilian morale can be developed most effectively by 
individuals not only, participating in the activities necessary for 
winning the war, but if they will, also, accept the more difficult 
intellectual challenge of trying to understand how the problems 
of establishing a just and humanitarian peace can be solved. (13, 
P- 413) - 

Sims has suggested that one thing which an evaluation of the 
results of the Southern Association Study should do is to give 
“Dependable and adequate evidence of what doing those things” 
[i.e., the adjustment of the curriculum to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual students and of the community] “has meant, is meaning, 
and may reasonably be expected to mean to the school and com- 
munity, to the pupils, patrons and teachers of the school” (11, p. 
77). The study of morale, of which this report is a part, was under- 
taken for the purpose of measuring the effects of participating in 
the Peabody wartime program on the attitudes of the seniors of 
the high school toward problems of the war and of the peace. 
Since morale is one of the most important factors in winning the 
war and in establishing a constructive peace, and since both are, 
according to Murphy’s view, the responsibilities of individual 
citizens of a democracy and not of their chosen leaders only, the 
study should conform to Sims’ criterion for evaluating the Southern 
Association principle of adapting the curriculum to meet the needs 
of the group. 


The attitudes of the seniors included in this analysis have 
undoubtedly been influenced by their participation in war activi- 
ties as well as by their study of war issues and also by economic 
and group pressures outside of the school. For this reason the 
Cantril interview method was added as a measure of morale to 
the battery of tests of the Thurstone type, including the Gilland 
Morale Scale, selected for measuring attitudes toward our Allies, 
toward the enemy nations, toward nationalism, philosophies of 
government and war aims and results. The tests were given during 
the months of April and May and the interviews were made during 
the month of May, 1943. Because of a lack of time only nineteen 
of the twenty-nine seniors participating in the study could be 
interviewed. 


Cantril’s interview method has been developed for the purpose 
of securing information about a person’s mode of life, interests, 
aspirations and difficulties in achieving them in order to make 
possible an understanding of his mental context which influences 
the attitudes he develops toward objects and issues. Cantril says 
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that each individual learns certain values and assumptions in early 
life which become his standards of judgment; on the basis of these 
standards he constructs certain viewpoints or generalized attitudes, 
as for example, those about political parties, the family or the 
nation, and these are his frames of reference which affect the 
attitudes he develops toward specific situations or proposals. By 
analyzing the results of public opinion polls he has found that 
they and the results of attitude tests are sometimes misleading 
unless the underlying frames of reference upon which the attitudes 
are based are known (1 and 2). No attempt is made here to evalu- 
ate this concept, but an effort will be made to apply it in interpret- 
ing the data obtained. 
THE SUBJECTS AND THEIR INTERESTS 

The class (of twenty-nine students) has average ability. The 
mean I.Q. score on the Otis S-A test of mental ability is 101.2+ 
6.41; the mean grade norm made on the Progressive Achievement 
Test, Advanced Battery, Form A, is 12.02+1.47, even though they 
were completing only the eleventh grade. There are only five 
superior, or very superior, students in the group and only two 
that are below average in ability. The two who are below average 
were not included among those interviewed. Two of the group 
were married, though one student’s marriage was not announced 
until she graduated from high school. A third is engaged and said 
that she wants to get married as soon as possible after graduation. 
Thirty-two per cent of the group planned to go to college, thirty- 
two per cent planned to go to a private business school, 16.6 per 
cent wanted to secure jobs at the Naval Ordnance Plant and one 
wanted to go in training for nursing as soon as she is old enough. 

The median age of the nineteen students interviewed is seven- 
teen years. The majority are members of families in the middle 
socio-economic group. Fifty-eight per cent of their families own 
cars or trucks for their business. Both parents of two students are 
not living and the fathers of two others are not living. Two of 
the mothers work in addition to keeping house for their families. 
One father is a disabled veteran of World War I and does not 
work; one buys and sells cattle, and one is a circuit court judge. 
The other fathers are carpenters, farmers, executive managers in 
some business, mechanics, merchants, plumbers. 

The students spend their leisure time in the following activities 
listed in order of preference: reading, dancing, attending the 
movies, listening to the radio, swimming, basketball, hiking, horse- 
back riding, archery, formal gymnastics, designing and making 
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clothes, cooking and sewing, drawing, weaving. Reading is the 
favorite leisure activity of 68.5 per cent of the group. They all 
think that they are as happy in their family life as the average 
person. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE DATA OBTAINED FROM THE INTERVIEW 


Information about the war is gained by listening to the radio, 
reading the newspapers, such magazines as Life, Time and Reader’s 
Digest and books. The following books were mentioned most often 
in the interviews: Men on Bataan; Assignment in Brittany; They 
Were Expendable; Guadalcanal Diary; Reprisals; Commandos, and 
Dragon Seed. 

The Atlanta Journal is preferred by 66.7 per cent of the group; 
four have no favorite newspaper, the Macon Telegraph is read by 
three and the Atlanta Constitution by one person. One-fourth of 
the group read the editorial page of the newspaper regularly and 
another third read it sometimes, but the others prefer the front 
page, the society news and the comics. The majority have no favor- 
ite columnists. Those mentioned were Raymond Clapper and 
Walter Winchell. Practically all of the group listen to at least 
one news broadcast over the radio each day and Kaltenborn and 
Walter Winchell are the favorite commentators. All except one 
want to have the war news every day. They all think that the gov- 
ernment does not give all the news of what is happening, but regard 
the policy of the government best for military purposes. The fol- 
lowing statements indicate the problems about which some of the 
group want to have more news: 

“More about the action of our troops against the Japanese” 

“More continuous reporting of news from all fronts” 

“More about the Chinese and their problems in the war effort” 

“More information about the Japanese people and their language and 


customs” 
“More news about post-war problems” 


The last two interests undoubtedly indicate the type of think- 
ing stimulated by the American Culture course. 

The majority of the group, 55.6 per cent, explained the aims 
of the war in general, stereotyped terms such as “democracy” or 
“the four freedoms” instead of stating explanatory or concrete con- 
cepts. These general statements are similar to those given by fifty 
adults in the state of Iowa in 1942 (11, p. 341). There were, how- 
ever, some very good statements of why we are fighting. More than 
a fourth of the group said that the war was caused by Hitler's 
desire for more territory and his method of getting it, and one added 
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to this that Japan wanted to get possession of the Philippines and 
that opposes our own interests. Other statements were: 


“Germany has never been satisfied” 

“We did not treat Germany right after the last war” 

“Lack of favorable trade relations in the countries that started the war” 

and best of all, 

“We're fighting for everything democracy stands for; democratic principles; 
we're planning for the most prosperous peace we’ve ever had, but it will 
be hard to convince some Americans that we should not wipe out the 
German race. That would be absurd because the Germans have a lot to 
contribute” 


The majority of the group, 72.2 per cent, think that we should 
have participated in the last World War. They do not understand 
the causes of it so well as the causes of World War II, but some of 
the better statements are: 

“We had to protect our interests” ‘ 

“We went in to help England and France; they were in to help themselves” 

“If we hadn’t (gone in) Germany might have come over here” 

“The cause of the last World War was the same as this one. Germany 

wanted more territory” 


Their statements about what they think would happen in the 
United States if Hitler should win and those about the effects of 
the Nazi regime on life in Germany reveal a much clearer under- 
standing of the contrasts between the totalitarian way of life and 
democracy than the statements about what we are fighting for would 
indicate. Sixty-one per cent of the group said that they had never 
thought Hitler would win and had never thought of what would 
happen to America if he should. A few of the typical replies to this 
question are: 

“Business would be uncertain” 

“We'd have to give complete obedience to Hitler’s control” 

“I'd resist his regime and probably get shot” 

“Death would be far better” 

“One can’t imagine such horrors as the world would endure” 


Some of the more characteristic statements about the effects of 
the Hitler regime on life in Germany are: 


“He helped them some economically at first” 

“He gave the people faith in their country and might have been a good 
leader, but he went too far in destroying their religion, art and culture” 

“He destroyed the morals of the people and what they cherished” 

“He has made Germany the most hated country in the world” 

“He improved unemployment at first; he seems to have taken religion out 
of Germany; he has educated the youth wrong by making them believe 
that the state is everything; he disregards the rights of individuals, but 
individuals make up the state. Their rights should come first” 
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The last statement about the effects of Hitler upon life in 
Germany was given by the student who gave the best statement 
quoted above about why we are fighting. She is one of the most 
superior students in the group and has had an excellent oppor- 
tunity at home as well as at school to gain information about the 
war. Taken as a group, the statements indicate that these students 
are not thinking of Germany in terms of highly emotionalized 
stereotypes of hatred, but rather that through their reading and 
study they have tried to gain an understanding of the reasons for 
the present conflict. 

Post-war problems were studied in the American Culture course 
for three months. The group as a whole have a realistic knowledge 
about economic problems, but they are rather optimistic about their 
solution. Twenty-eight per cent think that an economic depression 
may follow the war, but an equal number think there will be 
neither a boom nor a depression if the government's plans to check 
inflation succeed. Thirty-nine per cent of the group think that 
unemployment will be a problem. One thought that women will 
not want to give up the jobs they now hold and one said that there 
will be a need for more farm labor to produce food for devastated 
Europe and this may help to solve the problem of unemployment. 
Some of the economic problems which they think our country may 
have to face are indicated by the following statements: 

“Wages may present a problem. People are making high wages now and 

they will want to continue to do so” 

“We'll have a problem of converting our factories to peace-time production” 


“We should try to establish favorable trade relationships with all countries, 
including Germany” 


The optimism of the class toward post-war economic problems, 
though they recognize some of the difficulties that will have to be 
faced, is shown further by their response to the Gilland Morale 
Scale, which was given at the same time. The mean score made 
on section VII of this scale, which measures attitude toward war 
aims and war results, is 9:06+.793. This score indicates high morale 
since the neutral statements on the scale have a scale value of only 
five or six. Only 3.7 per cent (of 27 students) checked the state- 
ment, “We will have an internal economic collapse before the 
war is over”; no person in the group agreed with the statement, 
“The Axis will be dictating international trade,” but 77.8 per 
cent agreed with the statement, “Our economic and social system 
will improve after the war.” The attitudes of these high school 
seniors toward post-war economic problems are more optimistic than 
those of the high school seniors included in Cronback’s studies 
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and they are, also, more optimistic than those of the adults in Iowa 
who were interviewed by Sargent (3, 4, 5, 11). 

The group is not so optimistic about the possibility of establish- 
ing a permanent peace, however. Forty-four per cent said that 
we can develop a lasting peace, but some suggested that this can 
be done only if we educate for peace or if the countries of the 
world will think of each other as well as of their own interests; 
two people said that we may establish peace for a period of seventy- 
five or one hundred years, but the race will probably never achieve 
a permanent peace. An additional 33 per cent said that they hope 
we can work out a permanent peace. 


Practically all of the group, 94.4 per cent, think that America 
should participate in world affairs after the war. Some of the typcial 
comments about this participation were: 

“If we try isolation again we'll have war” (16.7 per cent) 

“We should have a world court and arbitration” (2.2 per cent) 

“We should try to raise the standards of living in all countries as well as 

our own” 

“We should have an international bank” 


A majority, 72 per cent, think that America should help to 
support an international police force; a few were not certain about 
this, but only one expressed direct opposition to it. 

These students know little about the foreign policy of the United 
States before Pearl Harbor and most of them were unwilling to 
express an opinion about it, but four said that we should have 
entered the war earlier and one thought we would have if the 
isolationists had not blocked President Roosevelt. They have con- 
fidence in the leadership of our armed forces and 83.3 per cent think 
our military strategy has been good. 

The group were more unanimous in their opinion about the 
leadership of President Roosevelt than about any other problem 
discussed in the interview. Everyone in the group approves of 
the way he has handled the war situation and 44.4 per cent said 
that they like all of his policies. —Two expressed confidence in 
what he will do for the peace. One said, “He thinks not only 
of the United States, but also of our neighbors.” 

They know very little about other leaders in government activi- 
ties and knew too little about the government bureaus created for 
the war emergency to make any comment about them, with the 
exception of the OPA. They have learned of the work of this 
bureau in connection with their participation in rationing, through 
discussions of current happenings in the American Culture class 
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and in home economics. Nearly half of the group, 44.4 per cent, 
think that the work of the OPA is helping prevent inflation. 


It has been assumed by some students of morale that an attitude 
of liking for the allied nations, confidence in them and a feeling 
of participating with them in a common purpose constitute an 
important factor in morale (13). If this assumption is valid, the 
attitudes of these high school seniors toward the English and 
Russians indicate good morale, though they think that Rus- 
sia may present some problems to the Allies in her demands for 
peace. All except one think that England has done all she could 
to win the war and everyone likes the English people. Some of 
their comments about them are: 

“They are all right” 

“I admire them” 

“They are about like Americans” 

“Their morale is high” 

“They have done more to win the war than America has” 


“The war has done more to bring the English and American people together 
than anything ever has” 


One person thinks the English people are conceited, and one 
that England should have tried to get India into the war sooner. 
More than half of the group, 67 per cent, think that England’s air 
force and navy are very strong, but they know nothing of her army 
nor of her capacity for the production of war materials. This 
favorable attitude toward the English people is indicated, also, by 
the scores of 8.65+.093 and of 8.14+.181 made by the class on the 
Purdue scale* of attitude toward the English, and on section V of 
the Gilland Morale Scale, respectively. 


The mean scores made on the Purdue scale of attitude toward 
Russia and on section VI of the Gilland Morale Scale are 
practically the same, 8.63+.365 on the former and 8.57+.727 on 
the latter, as the scores made on the attitude scales toward the 
English. The following statements reveal the problems which some 
of them are thinking about: 


“She may want all the territory she once held, especially Finland and 
Poland” (referred to by 22.2 per cent) 

“We could not let her keep the territory she may want and be true to the 
things we are fighting for” 

“The people are strong and capable, but I wouldn’t trust their leaders; 
they will change their policies to help Russia; they are too nationalistic” 

“I can’t understand why Russia keeps her treaty with Japan after America 
and England have had to go to war with her” 


*The Purdue generalized scale of attitude toward any group was used to measure 
attitudes toward the English, the Russians, the Japanese and the Nazi leaders. 
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This comparison of results from the interviews with the sta- 
tistical analysis of scores made on the scales of attitude toward 
the English and the Russians verify Cantril’s findings that scores 
made on attitude scales and on opinion polls may be misleading 
because they do not reveal other attitudes or frames of reference 
not measured by the scales or polls. 

The statements about Communism made in the interviews and 
the mean score of 4.84+.773 on the Thurstone scale of attitude 
toward Communism indicate that the group is opposed to this 
form of government. Thirty-nine per cent Would not express an 
opinion because they think they know so little about it and some 
prefaced their opinion with the statement that they have only a 
vague idea about Communism. Notwithstanding their opposition 
to Communism, they are not blindly prejudiced against it. This is 
shown by some of the following statements: 

“It stands for the laboring classes” 

“It is better than Nazism” 

“It has its good points; it comes nearer than any doctrine to giving equality 

to all men and that is good” 

“They will not try to spread Communism outside of Russia as long as Stalin 

is in powe! 

One of the most significant attitudes of this group of high 
school seniors because it indicates their interest in a constructive 
peace is that toward the German people. It was pointed out above 
they they have a realistic knowledge of the threats of Germany 
under Hitler to our own security and of the horrors of life under 
his regime. This is verified by the mean score of 2.96+.g28 made 
on the Purdue scale of attitude toward the Nazi leaders. Of those 
interviewed 39 per cent think these leaders should be tried and 
executed when they have been defeated; fifty per cent think they 
should be punished and one thinks they should be exiled; only 
two were undecided about what should be done with them. But 
fifty per cent of the group think that the German people should 
be permitted to develop a democracy after the present regime is 
overthrown and an additional 33.3 per cent think the people should 
be re-educated. One said that both Germany and Japan should 
be permitted to join a world organization of nations, though they 
might not be given all of the privileges of the group at first. Only 
one person in the group expressed a desire to punish the German 
people; she thinks that Germany should not be permitted to exist 
as a nation after she is defeated. 

The attitude toward the Japanese people is, however, quite 
different from that toward the German people. Only one person 
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said that the Japanese people are less responsible for the present 
war than their leaders; fifty per cent said that they are just like 
their leaders and the rest made very disparaging remarks about 
them. Some of the statements are: 

“They aren’t human” 

“They are sneaks” 

“They seemed low and uncivilized to me even before the war” 

“They are not as good as the German people” 

“They are slimy hypocrites” 


In spite of these attitudes of distrust and dislike, 27.7 per cent 
said that they should be re-educated and one said that their standard 
of living should be raised and their population decreased. This 
attitude is similar to that of a group of 44 college students of 
Georgia State College for Women to whom the Purdue scale ot 
attitude toward the Japanese was given at the same time. The 
mean score made on this test by the college group is 2.6+.365. 
Remmers has reported similar results from a group of students 
at Purdue University (8). 

A majority of these seniors would like to do more for the war 
effort than they have done, but they said that they considered stay- 
ing in school in order to continue their training a contribution. 
Most of the group think that Americans as a people have not done 
all they could have to win the war; fifty per cent of the group said 
that the average citizen has made scarcely any sacrifice for the war 
effort yet. One hundred per cent of the group think that farmers 
have done all they could for the war effort and three expressed 
the view that they have worked at a disadvantage in comparison 
with other groups. Two girls expressing this view are daughters 
of farmers, but one is from the city and is one of the highest rank- 
ing students in the class in scholarship. A majority think that 
business men are cooperating in the war effort, but two think that 
some of them are operating black markets. They do not know 
enough about the efforts of Congressmen to have an opinion about 
their cooperation in the war effort. They think the war effort 
should not be blocked by strikes and expressed intense dislike and 
disapproval of John L. Lewis. 

This group of high school seniors have had more responsibility 
and success in participation and leadership in school activities than 
students experience in the average high school. Their school has 
participated during the last five years in two group experiments 
in curriculum reorganization and the students have shared with 
the staff of the school the responsibilities of making the experiments 
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succeed. Only two or three have had physical or financial handi- 
caps which make the problem of social adjustment difficult. They 
are not ambitious for money nor for community leadership to 
make them happy. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This group of high school seniors are average in ability and 
the majority of the group are in the middle socio-economic group. 
Their average achievement in fundamental learning skills as 
measured by the Progressive Achievement Test, Advanced Battery, 
Form A, is one year above their grade level. This compares 
favorably with the scholastic achievement standards of the thirty- 
three schools participating in the Southern Association Study (12). 
They have participated actively in whatever war efforts have been 
undertaken by the community and have studied the social and 
economic problems of winning the war and developing a perma- 
nent peace in one course. 

They have acquired information and developed skills that would 
enable them to contribute more effectively to the war effort in con- 
nection with the work done in a number of courses. The group 
as a whole entered wholeheartedly into this study and have co- 
operated in observing the conditions necessary to make it a success. 
The results of the study seem to warrant the following conclusions: 


1. The students have gained their information about the war from class 
discussion, from newspapers, magazines, the radio and current books about 
the war. There was limited reference to reading historical texts of the more 
traditional type. (No effort was made to ascertain the amount of this type 
of reading, however.) 

2. These seniors have a high degree of confidence in the leadership of ow 
armed forces and especially in the leadership of President Roosevelt, whom they 
endorse one hundred per cent. 

3. They have a realistic knowledge about many economic problems the 
United States will have to face during the post-war period, but they are opti- 
mistic in their belief that they can be solved. 

4. Their attitude toward the possibility of establishing a permanent peace 
is one of hope rather than of confidence. They all believe that the United States 
should take an active part in post-war world affairs and the majority think 
we should help to support an international police force. 

5. They deeply appreciate England’s contribution to the war effort; they 
have confidence in the strength of her air force and navy and like the English 
people very much. They appreciate what the Russians have done to win the 
war and like them as a people, but they think the Russian leaders may present 
problems to the Allied Nations in working out the conditions of peace because 
they may make demands for territorial gains or restorations which conflict with 
the interests of smaller nations. 

6. They have more than a stereotyped conception of the Nazi government 
as contrasted with democratic government. They abhor the Hitler regime and 
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think the Nazi leaders should be severely punished, but they respect the German 
people and think they should be permitted to organize a different government 
and cooperate with the other nations of the world. They distrust and dislike 
the Japanese people as well as their leaders and there is less interest in the 
future welfare of Japan as a nation than in Germany’s future. The difference 
in the attitudes toward these two enemy peoples is partly due to a lack of 
information about the Japanese. Whether or not the attitude can be changed 
through a program of education is a problem of concern to all educators and 
psychologists whe are interested in a permanent peace. 

7. If the attitudes investigated in this study are factors in morale, this 
group of high school seniors have good morale. 

8. The comparison of results from the interviews with scores made on 
attitude scales, substantiates Cantril’s view that interpretations from attitude 
scales and opinion polls are incomplete and may be misleading. 

9g. Though this study is incomplete, both in the approach made to a 
study of the problems by the high school students and in the evaluation re- 
ported here, it indicates that the social studies curriculum in the high school 
can be adapted to give high school students an intellectual understanding of 
the problems of the war ‘and of the peace and thus contribute to the develop- 
ment of effective morale. 
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Child Labor in War Time* 
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} begs the second year of America’s participation in World 
War II a veritable avalanche of young people under 18 years 
has been pouring into industry. Children of all ages are working, 
legally and often illegally. Many have left school for full-time jobs; 
others work before and after school hours, week ends or during 
vacation periods. They are found in every conceivable kind of 
employment—much of it work formerly done by adults and fre- 
quently on jobs unsuitable for young workers. Long hours and late 
night work are common. 


Sometimes a child’s youth and inexperience are exploited and 
wages are sub-standard, but such cases are increasingly rare. By 
and large the child workers of today are well paid. The big pay 
envelope is the magnet that draws them to work. Boys of 14 have 
been known to make 75 cents an hour; 16-year-olds can command 
$40 to $70 a week. Some youths on part-time jobs are reported to 
be earning more than their full-time teachers. 


How Many CHILDREN ARE WorKING Topay? 


We never know, between census years, the exact number of 
employed children, but the number of work permits issued indi- 
cates general trends. Under war conditions figures are soon out- 
dated, and none are yet available for the country as a whole since 
July, 1942. Recent data for New York City, however, are reveal- 
ing. Even though New York does not have war industries propor- 
tionate to its size, there has been an unprecedented increase in child 
employment. For every child receiving a standard permit in July, 
1940, fourteen children received them in July, 1943. For every child 
receiving a vacation permit in July, 1940, sixteen received them in 
July, 1943. Comparable figures, covering the 11-months period 
from September 1 to July 31 for this year, last year, and three years 
ago are as follows: 


1942-43 1941-42 1939-40 
a 83,430 45,802 23,227 
ee 73,267 26,788 6,613 


* Standard permits are granted to minors of 16 and 17 years for full-time employ- 
ment; vacation permits are granted to minors 14 through 17 years for work outside of 
school hours and during vacation periods. 


* From the annual report of the National Child Labor Committee for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1943. 
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These figures include only children legally employed. Thou- 
sands, including many under 14 years, are illegally at work without 
permits, especially in such places as bowling alleys, lunchrooms, 
neighborhood stores, laundries, motion picture houses and the like. 
Manufacturing establishments, where a 16-year minimum age is 
set by Federal law, are far less prone to violate the law. In fact, 
the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
the National Child Labor Committee was largely instrumental in 
securing, and their rigid enforcement by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, have been the main bulwark in preventing a repetition of 
conditions during World War I when thousands of children of 14 
and 15 years of age were working in war plants and other manu- 
facturing industries. 


Joss vs. SCHOOL 


During the summer of 1943, the Children’s Bureau estimates, 
4,000,000 youngsters 14 to 18 years were at work in industry or 
agriculture, of whom at least 1,000,000 were 14 and i5 year olds. 
This number was augmented by uncounted thousands under 14. 
Many of these had taken jobs in June as vacation workers. School 
authorities were greatly concerned lest, having tasted the joys of big 
pay envelopes, many of these young people would be reluctant to 
give up their jobs when schools reopened. High school enrollments 
had already dropped 8.5 per cent—or 572,000 boys and girls—be- 
tween September 1940 and 1942. They foresaw half empty class- 
rooms"in 1943. 

A “back-to-school” drive was inaugurated in August, in which 
many agencies, public and private, participated. It is too soon 
to know how the classroom has come out in its competition with 
industry. 

School people fear that more and more children will drop out 
during the year as they reach the age beyond which attendance is 
not compulsory—16 years in one-fourth of the states, and 14 years 
in most of the others. 


CARRYING A DousLeE LoAp: SCHOOL AND WorkK 


Of equal concern with premature school leaving is the extent 
to which students are working outside of school hours. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee has never condemned such work in 
toto, but has urged that part-time work be restricted to children 
14 years and over, and that it be strictly regulated as to type and 
amount. Today, however, very young children are being employed. 
They are working long hours, late at night and frequently in occu- 
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pations undesirable for young people. In some communities as 
many as one-half to one-third of junior and senior high school en- 
rollees have paid employment outside of school hours. A study 
in Connecticut found high school boys trying to combine a full- 
time school program with a regular night shift in a war plant. 

An important development of the year has been the increasing 
number of school systems which have inaugurated cooperative 
“school-work” plans under which students spend half-time in the 
classroom and half-time at supervised work. One of the most 
interesting projects of this type is that adopted by Lockheed Air- 
craft in California in cooperation with the schools of Burbank, 
Pasadena and Los Angeles. Several hundred boys of 16 and 17 
years are “half-time” aircraft builders. Some attend school 4 hours 
a day and work 4 hours; others alternate 4 weeks of school and 
work. Only boys referred by the schools are employed and the com- 
pany has agreed to take on no other workers under 18; the boys 
must pass a rigid physical examination and must keep up in their 
academic work; school buses transport the boys; they work only 
on a day shift; a preliminary training course is given and a liaison 
officer at the school keeps in direct touch with the boys at the 
plant; wages are fixed at 60 cents an hour with automatic increases 
to 75 cents and beyond that according to ability. Such an organized 
program is in striking contrast to the planless, hit-and-miss method 
by which most school children find part-time work, drifting into 
any jobs they can find and often endeavoring to carry a staggering 
program of school work and employment. 

This fall the Children’s Bureau and the U. S. Office of Education 
issued jointly a statement on Policies and Standards Governing 
the Non-Agricultural Employment of In-School Urban Youth Under 
18 years of Age. Although these agencies conceive of such projects 
primarily as a method of meeting manpower needs without undue 
interference with the child’s education, school men see in them addi- 
tional significance which would justify their establishment even 
in areas in which there is not an acute labor shortage. They seem 
to offer one effective method of keeping children in school despite 
the lure of high wages. They also seem to be the only answer, in 
the absence of legislative restriction (which now exists in only a 
few states), to uncontrolled and unsupervised work by children 
outside of school hours. Some educators go further. They believe 
the combined school-work program is inherently sound education- 
ally, and foresee the permanent incorporation of this idea in our 
high school systems. 
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A TuREAT TO HEALTH 


It is not only educators who take a grave view of present child 
labor developments. Health authorities are concerned with the effect 
upon young workers of long hours and night work. They point 
out that tuberculosis especially is a serious problem to adolescents. 
Often children have the infection in an inactive form, and strain 
during the teen age may cause it to flare into active disease. They 
fear that fatigue and, in some communities, suspension of regu- 
lations barring employment hitherto regarded as hazardous may 
result in increased accident rates. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, discussing “Young 
Workers in War Jobs” in its April Statistical Bulletin, calls atten- 
tion to two unfavorable spots in the generally excellent 1942 health 
record for its insured boys and girls 15 to 19 years: 

1. The death rate from tuberculosis increased among white 
males at ages 15 to 24 years, and more particularly 15 to 19, while 
it decreased at all other ages up to 75. 

2. The death rate from accidents among white boys 15 to 
19 was 17 per cent higher than in the preceding years, which was 
contrary to the trend among the Company's industrial policy- 
holders as a whole. The death rate from accidents arising out 
of or in the course of employment increased by one-third. 


LEGISLATIVE TRENDS 


Despite warnings such as this, and despite pronouncements 
by the War Manpower Commission on desirable policies for the 
employment of youth under 18 years, legislative standards have 
been under constant fire. With the increased demand for more 
labor and longer hours in war industries and the growing dearth 
of workers for lower paid civilian jobs, the legislatures were more 
susceptible to pressures for changes in 1943 than in previous years. 
Some of the proposals represented an intelligent effort to devise 
methods of meeting manpower shortages with due regard to the 
needs of young people; others were hysterical, or at best unwise 
moves, frequently selfish ones, to break down safeguards, even for 
industries in no way connected with the War. 

Broad powers were granted the Governors of California and 
Massachusetts, both of whom may, in effect, permit children to work 
under any conditions they specify. In several other states sweeping 
emergency powers, including suspension of labor laws, may be 
exercised by the executive when the legislature is not in session. 

In all, since Pearl Harbor, more than three-fourths of the states 
have considered modifications of their child labor laws and in 27 
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changes have been made or authority to modify laws has been 
granted. 

The greatest number of modifications have been in regulations 
restricting hours or night work for minors of 16 and 17 years. 
Twenty-three states have taken such action. For the most part these 
have been states whose laws set higher than average standards or 
were more inclusive in the occupations covered. In no case does 
a statutory extension of maximum hours affect children under 16 
years, and in only 2 cases does the night work relaxation apply 
to such minors—although in some states the authority to grant 
exemptions covers younger children. 

Laws regulating the employment of children in bowling alleys 
have been relaxed in g states—despite the fact that pin boys are 
almost invariably school boys who are due in their classrooms the 
next morning. Other occupations for which the minimum age 
has been lowered in some states include messenger service for girls 
and work in restaurants, drug stores, hotels, theatres, and delivery 
service. 

In g states provisions barring hazardous employment have 
been modified. Three of these lower the age at which a minor 
may operate certain types of motor vehicles; others relate to the 
types of machinery at which minors may work, the amount of 
weight they may lift, and employment in such occupations as 
welding, operating elevators, etc. 

Eleven states have enacted laws to facilitate the employment of 
school age children in agriculture by permitting rearrangement 
or shortening of the term, changes in length of the daily session, 
or release from school for temporary periods. 


LooKING AHEAD 


A thoughtful study of child labor trends during the past two 
years leads to two conclusions: 

First, as long as jobs remain plentiful and wages high children 
and young people are going to work. Nothing can stop them. It 
is foolish to talk about not drafting children while there are other 
sources of labor, such as unemployed women, to be tapped. These 
children are not unwilling recruits being pressed by employers to 
.take jobs. They are enthusiastic workers, fully aware of present 
wage scales, seeking out jobs and determined to get “theirs” while 
money is so plentiful. 

Second, if children are not to suffer from this plenitude of 
jobs, there are several points at which we must be on guard: 
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1. Children and young people must be urged to continue their education. 
Stay-in-school “drives” using every appropriate method of promotion, should be 
conducted on a local community basis, to reduce the number of children leaving 
school as soon as they reach the end of the compulsory attendance age. School 
counselling services must be expanded in order that each child may be advised, 
in the light of his own circumstances, as to the wisest course to pursue. 

2. Work outside of school hours must be regulated. The employment of 
young school children for long hours and at night must be stopped. Legisla- 
tion is the paramount need, but there is little likelihood that such proposals 
will receive favorable consideration during the War. In the main parental 
influence and school counselling will have to be relied upon. 

3- Cooperative school and work projects must be organized under school 
supervision. Such projects will tend both to keep young people in school and 
to steer school children into more desirable types of after-school work. 

4. The health of working children must be safeguarded. The chief reason 
for limiting hours and night work for young people is to prevent over-fatigue 
and to protect the child’s health. If we cannot secure legislative standards to 
achieve this, or maintain those standards we now have (and the experience of the 
last three years indicates we cannot), we must tackle the problem from another 
angle—i.e., by weeding out those who cannot stand the strain of employment. 
Greater emphasis must be placed upon an adequate physical examination before 
a minor enters employment, taking into consideration the requirements of the 
particular job he is contemplating. It would also be extremely profitable to 
initiate health studies of minors of 16 and 17 years employed in war industries— 
especially in communities where hours and night work standards have been 
relaxed. Such studies, comparing the worker's health six months after taking 
employment with his physical status when he entered employment, would not 
only weed out those who are unfit for work, but would build up a valuable body 
of evidence as to standards beyond which relaxation should not be permitted 
even under the stress of war. 

5. Existing laws must be enforced. This means adequate appropriations 
for Federal and state labor departments and for school attendance staffs. It is 
impossible to enforce child labor regulations this year, when the number of 
young people at work in many communities has increased by more than 500 per 
cent, with the same staff that handled the situation three years ago. 

6. Proposals to relax child labor laws during the War must be watched 
more carefully than ever. The number of states taking such action in 1943 
and the nature of the action taken in some suggest that many employers would 
like to have a general moratorium on child labor regulation declared. 


THE Post-war PERIOD 


The conditions under which children are working today and 
the policies and procedures that have been developed to meet war- 
time needs will inevitably have post-war repercussions. It would 
be a grave mistake to assume that, when the War is over, we can 
merely pick up the threads of 1940 and strive, once again, for the 
standards which we had then formulated. 

1. An immediate problem which will present itself at the close 
of the War is what to do with the army of young people who have 
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left school prematurely for employment. If experience prior to the 
War is any criterion, these young people will be the first to feel 
the pinch of unemployment. 

2. Another factor in the present abnormal child labor situa- 
tion, which may have serious post-war consequences, is the dis- 
torted idea of wages that young workers are acquiring in their 
present jobs. Equally serious, especially on the part of those who 
work in miscellaneous jobs as distinguished from war industries, 
is the development of attitudes towards work that will cause trouble 
if they persist as permanent patterns. Children know now that if 
they lose one job there is another around the corner. 

3. It is highly improbable that in the immediate post-war 
years there will be any great demand for school-age workers. Even 
those who have already been employed may find it difficult to keep 
their places in the labor market. This period should therefore pre- 
sent an excellent opportunity to establish in every state a 16-year 
age minimum for employment during school hours. 

4. Part-time school and work programs organized during the 
War should be studied to determine whether they should be perma- 
nently incorporated in our school system. Even before the War 
many educators believed that supervised employment had a definite 
place in the school curriculum, and beginnings of such programs 
had been made here and there. The War has brought a great expan- 
sion of this idea. 

5. The War has demonstrated that one of the greatest child 
labor evils is the unregulated employment outside of school hours 
of children still attending school. The 14-year age minimum now 
prevailing for such employment in about half the states should 
be established by legislation in all states. 

6. Agricultural child labor away from the home farm should 
be brought within the scope of child labor legislation. 

7. Hours of labor for minors under 18 years should be strictly 
regulated, with a basic maximum 8-hour day and 40-hour week. 

8. Plans should be worked out in every state to insure an 
adequate physical examination of minors before they start employ- 
ment. 

g. The experience during the War years should offer a body 
of useful information as to the susceptibility of minors to accidents 
in many occupations. 

10. It will be imperative after the War to extend minimum 
wage legislation for minors. 
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OST of the high schools in the United States are busily at 
M work adapting their program to the demands of the war. 
Pre-induction courses, a revised program of physical education, the 
victory corps, and a national record card are among the significant 
adaptations. In most schools these new activities are carried on 
in addition to the customary program. ‘The changes caused by 
the war are an isolated appendage to the curriculum rather than 
an integral part of it. 


Outside of the school the war is creating and accelerating 
many forces which are already altering society in this country and 
throughout the world. The airplane has brought peoples closer 
together. The attitude of isolationism is evanescent. Youth are 
being given greater responsibility in the armed forces and as citi- 
zens in at least one state. Social planning is becoming more com- 
mon. New materials and new goods will be available for con- 
sumers. Millions of men will have been in strange lands and seen 
unusual things. Great cities have been destroyed and must be re- 
built. These facts and many others indicate clearly that the post- 
war world will not be the same as the pre-war world. 


The secondary schools of this country have been loath to 
change. While complaining about the dead hand of college re- 
quirements, they have made few attempts to throw it off. They 
have not sought to develop many new procedures. They have 
not been inventive. They have been a refuge for the vested 
interests of subject-centered academicians. A few, but only a 
few, have sought to change to meet new conditions. This reluc- 
tance to change, as evidenced by the past and by the present 
attitude toward the impact of the war, may well result in an.attempt 
to return to the status quo. Such an attempt would court disaster. 
The tremendous impact of the forces which have produced the 
cataclysm of war will affect all of the institutions of our society. 
The high school cannot escape this. Any attempt to do so will 
result in its being discarded and in the creation of more flexible 
and more serviceable institutions. 


The shortcomings of secondary education have been revealed 
by so many persons during the past decade that extended comment 
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about them is unnecessary. The following list gives some of 
the major criticisms: 

1. Too large a part of the curriculum is intended to prepare persons for 
college, when but few attend college. 

2. The methods of instruction bear little relation to the way in which 
learning takes place. 

3. Little of the educational program deals with actual problems of the 
world which students will face when leaving school. 

j- The secondary school measures its achievements in terms of the verbal 
responses of its pupils rather than in terms of their changed behavior. 

5. Work is the great common experience of man, yet work experience is 
included in very few secondary schools. 

6. Successful family living is not usually a result of secondary education. 
7. Observers in the armed forces are of the opinion that the fundamental 


tools of learning are not mastered by the students of the secondary school. 

Astute educational leadership will endeavor to avoid any ten- 
dencies which might put the high school more out of line with the 
realities of society than it now is and will seek ways of adapting it 
to new and inevitable demands. This cannot happen unless the 
leader has some knowledge and understanding of present trends 
and their probable immediate and long term effects. Now is the 
time for persons who would guide secondary education wisely to 
review and reorganize their thinking in the fields of sociology, 
human ecology, history, social psychology, philosophy, science, 
economics, and human biology. Education cannot develop in 
isolation from the other disciplines. Educators should reread the 
works of authors like Spengler!, Ouspensky?, Freud’, Alihan‘, 
Maclver>, Veblen®, Dewey’, and Dodd® and so reestablish their 
concern for adaptations in other fields. 

They should also seek to understand what is taking place on 
the frontiers of human thought. Frontier thinkers may have few 
good solutions for the problems which concern them, but they are 
concerned about real problems which will become increasingly 
important as more persons are aware of them. Marx, for example, 
presented a solution for the problems which bothered him which 
has been rejected wherever it has been tried. He did, however, 
recognize the problems before most persons did. Had social thinkers 
and political economists accepted these problems and endeavored 
to find adequate solutions to them the world would have been 
spared much bloody conflict. The reaction to Marxian philosophy, 
however, centered around damning his solutions, rather than an 

1 Spengler, Oswald, The Decline of the West. 

2 Ouspensky, P. D., Tertiwm Organum. 

‘Freud, Sigmund, The Writings of Sigmund Freud. 

s Maciver, R.'M. Community. 

® Veblen, Thorstein, Theory of the Leisure Class. 


Dewey, John, Experience and Education and many other volumes. 
8 Dodd, Stuart Carter, Dimensions of Society. 
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exploration of the problems which he outlined. This is the usual 
way of treating the unusual person and the unusual idea. 

Educators have followed the same pattern. New movements, 
from progressive education up, (or down) have been damned 
because of the way in which they proposed that problems be solved. 
Some of these proposals have been unusually inept, but, in every 
case, they were proposals leading toward the solution of problems 
of which the average educator was completely unaware. Educa- 
tional leaders should seek continually to learn what new problems 
are being recognized on the frontiers of human thought, so that, 
having discovered these, they can devise ways of solving them which 
will work in particular schools. 

Wise educational leadership will make it possible for teachers 
and laymen alike to become aware of unsolved problems, of prob- 
able social trends, of needed adaptations in the secondary school. 
The school and the community can be brought together to discuss 
these and similar aspects of the post-war world. 

Concurrently there will be a planned program of curriculum 
analysis. The school will be studied in terms of the way in which 
the following questions, among others, are answered: 

1. What will be the nature of the supporting community in 
the post-war world? 

What are the implications of this for the school? 

2. What will be the needs of youth in the post-war world? 

What are the implications of this for the school? 

3. What will be the nature of our national society in the post- 
war world? 

What are the implications of this for the school? 

4. What will be the character of world society after the war? 

What are the implications of this for the school? 

The present achievements and shortcomings of the secondary 
school will be thrown into sharp relief against the demands of 
youth and of society. This contrast should lead to new adapta- 
tions and to new procedures. It should stimulate inventiveness 
and research. It should result in a better, a more flexible, and a 
more serviceable high school. 

Such a program must begin soon if it is to be effective. The 
school year 1943-1944 is one in which educational leaders should 
seek knowledge and understanding of what is going on in the world 
outside of the school and should plan ways for encouraging teachers 
and laymen to do the same. The crisis is at hand. Secondary 
education can close its eyes and dream of the good old days or, by 
seeking inspiration in the dynamism of the present, it can become 
a potent force in the society of the post-war United States. 














What Student Writers and School 
Publications Can Do for Public 
Relations 


CALVIN T. RYAN 
State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 


KR 


E ARE living in an advertising age. We are surrounded 
by billboards. We are literally bombarded by appeals to 


buy this and buy that. There is so much propaganda in the world, 
both good and bad, that we are being taught how to detect the bad. 
Psychologists are telling the advertiser and the salesman how best 
to market their products. The specialists know the weak points 
of all buyers. This is so true that schools are now teaching how 
to buy. Salesmanship has gone so far that we have to have courses 
in buymanship in order to resist the sales talk. 


Certainly our schools have not escaped this pressure. Nor have 
they ignored the many vocations which salesmanship, advertising, 
press agentry, and public relation counseling have created. If our 
national government, our state governments, our municipal! gov- 
ernments, and our great religious bodies find publicity worth while, 
then, surely, our universities and colleges, our elementary and 
secondary schools cannot afford to neglect it. The common opinion 
is that people should know about the things they support. They 
will not only support them better, but also more cheerfully. 


Parents want to know, and have a right to know, how their 
schools function. They want to know what progress Susie and 
Mary and Johnny are making. Since parents are not always 
specialists in curriculum building, they like to leave such matters 
to those who do know. But the parents want to know about the 
curriculum, and if a change is contemplated, they want to know 
why, and what the new one will have that the old one doesn’t 
have. 


REACHING PARENTS 


These parents do not always come to the school to find out. 
They have to be reached by other means. They will read news- 
paper items about the activities of the school. They will read 
bulletins, reports, and magazines, provided they are attractively 
prepared. Parents are busy, or think they are, and too often try 
to keep up with their schools while on the run. So far as they 
are concerned, the teacher, Mary’s teacher, Johnny’s teacher, is 
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the school. A picture of that teacher in the school paper, or in 
the magazine, is something to talk about at home. 

Where there is no money available for the hiring of specialists, 
even when that is desirable, a school may handle its own public 
relations, and while doing so, give the students valuable training. 
I have in mind using the student publications. 

The usual student publications are the newspaper, published 
usually every week; the literary magazine, published monthly, or 
less frequently; the handbook, published at least once a year; and 
the old faithful—the annual. 

From the point of view of school publicity, we speak of such 
publications as internal media. There are external media, to be 
sure. We think of the exhibit; talks before special groups by the 
teachers; and the general news items which appear in the daily 
press. These news items may be written by the students under the 
supervision of the faculty, or by the approval of some faculty mem- 
ber. School news is good news, and editors are glad to get it. They 
say, however, that teachers seldom have a nose for news, and even 
less frequently know how to write journalistically. 


THE PREss AND RADIO 


The press, for good or ill, plays a tremendous part in our think- 
ing. Its greatest competitor is the radio. Likewise, our magazines 
have become potent in almost everyone’s life. Since these things 
are true, students should be trained how to read the papers and 
the magazines, and how to listen to the radio. And one very good 
way is to have them study newspapers and magazines and radio 
programs. Some of them may find their life work. But all of them 
should be intelligent consumers. And, what is more, we shall always 
have just as good papers, just as good magazines, and just as good 
radio programs as we want. And no better. 

The program given at Christmas by the students of the St. James 
High School is news, and it requires the same ability to write the 
story as it would to write the story of any other happening. It 
tells the readers of the article what is going on at St. James’s. It 
is good news, and it is good publicity. 

When the students of Hunter College enter their annual in the 
national contest for yearbooks, they have struck a blow for Hunter, 
whether they win first or second. If they win the All-American, 
their yearbook is exhibited at the annual convention and students 
from all parts of the country become acquainted with Hunter. 

Furthermore, the work put into the yearbook is work by the 
students. They have acquired some techniques and skills. They 
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have learned something about design, about photography, about 
printing, about writing. 

To take a random illustration, last winter I received a copy of 
“The Bay Leaf,’ published by the students of Marywood College. 
In examining the magazine I ran across a poem called “Elegy 
Written in My Own Back Yard”. Here some student was given 
a chance to express herself. She had fun in doing it. The encour- 
agement of seeing her “Elegy” in print, of having others see it, 
may lead to something more from the promising young writer. 
To her parents and friends, it was a recognition by her college. 
Marywood takes on a new significance. This is honestly earned 
publicity—good will sincerely and legitimately built. 

We hear something about the decency of the press, but we 
hear more about its indecency. That is unfortunate. But it is not 
beyond improvement. I sincerely believe boys and girls now in 
our school and college journalism classes can be sold on decency, 
on truthfulness, on sincerity, sold so effectively that tomorrow’s 
press can be an improvement over what we have today. 


Not NECESSARILY VOCATIONAL 

From my own point of view, I am not seriously concerned about 
teaching journalism as a vocational subject. I like to teach it as a 
liberal arts subject. I think no student has received what he or 
she should from a college education if he or she has not learned 
how to read the newspaper—how to read it intelligently. I like 
to teach it from the reader’s point of view. But to do that, the 
reader must know some of the problems of the writer; yes, of the 
editor, and of the business manager. 

W. Somerset Maugham, in his foreword to “Of Human Bond- 
age”, writes that after some years of writing for the theater he 
returned to fiction, and when he did he “‘no longer sought a jewelled 
prose and a rich texture, . . . I sought on the contrary plainness 
and sincerity.” That is the way any reporter writes who is worth 
his keep. He learns very soon the value of writing with “plain- 
ness and simplicity.” If he doesn’t, he leaves the profession. 

The college weekly is read. It is read by the students. If you 
think not, try missing an issue. If you think not, put something in 
there that rubs the students the wrong way. You can get the stu- 
dents behind a movement, if the student paper supports it. 

Alumni read the paper. That is, if it still interests them. And 
it will if names of other alumni are mentioned. For over a year 
now, we have sent our college weekly to all our men in service, 
in so far as we have been able to get their addresses. They have 
deeply appreciated receiving it. During the last two terms, we 
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have had six students from Puerto Rico as a result of our alumni 
down there. 

Parents read the paper. It has been found that in communities 
where some of the parents do not speak English, the school paper 
is read more faithfully than is the town daily. The children read 
the paper to their parents. 

Of course every student of journalism knows the value of names 
in the news. Children are always good news, journalistically. And 
in so far as parents are concerned, Mary, whether in grade school, 
high school, or college, is still a child. If Mary has an “Elegy” in 
the college monthly, or a “story” in the weekly, Dad and Mother 
read it and chalk up one more good point for Mary’s college and 
Mary’s teachers. 

A group of teen-age girls from our town went to the state 
university for a short course in instrumental music. For better 
appeal, I suppose, the university advertised it as a “camp”. One 
girl was selected to edit the “camp” paper. The news was published 
in the girl’s home town daily. 


GoopwILL BUILDERS 


The field of journalism is much larger now than it once was. 
If we include radio and magazine writing, and I think we should, 
then our journalistic teaching is broad indeed. Students who write 
for their school publications, who prepare scripts for their own radio 
programs need no further motivation in English. A student of 
mine had made an egregious blunder in English while on a college 
program. His mother heard him. His friends heard him. After 
it was over, he told me that was the first time in his life that he 
had ever felt the need of better English, No amount of low 
marks in English could have convinced him so practically. 

And all of these publications are, or should be, good-will 
builders. They are the media by which the school or college can 
reach its patrons. There can be no other media quite so effective 
in establishing good public relations. That it is all done by the 
students under guidance makes it even more valuable. That they 
have received practical training in doing the job is worthy of note. 
Some may have been given a chance to find their life work. 


Columbia Network’s “American School of the Air” resumed on 
Monday, October 11, and will continue through April 28, 1944. 
Plans call for 130 programs devoted to science, world geography, 
music appreciation, literature and current events. (WABC-CBS, 
Mondays through Fridays, 9:15 to 9:45 A.M., EWT; 2:30 to 3:00 
P.M., CWT; 9:30 to 10:00 A.M., MWT; 1:30 to 2:00 P.M., PWT). 











High School Students and the War Price 
and Rationing Board 


ROY W. MORRISON 
KX 


ROM the high school in Quincy, Illinois, last February, a 
P hanasu of boys and girls volunteered to assist the local War 
Price and Rationing Board. These young people were honor 
students well able to afford the one day each two weeks they were 
excused from regular class work. 

They were trained by the Board clerks and by the school for 
the simple duties they were to perform. They did typing, mailing, 
and clerical work. They answered the questions of applicants for 
various rations, helped them fill out forms, guided them to the 
proper person when a decision or an official action was required. 

Soon, under the direction of the Springfield District Office of 
the OPA and with the cooperation of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Vernon L. Nickell, his department, heads of 
parochial schools and superintendents of public schools, 45 of the 
62 War Price and Rationing Boards were being assisted by 1685 
student volunteers. This work held so much interest for them that 
220 of these volunteers continued their work throughout the sum- 
mer. 

By the end of the year 1942-43, the idea had spread through 
seven Midwestern states under the direction of A. H. Noelke, assist- 
ant to R. S. McKeough, regional OPA Administrator in Chicago. 
Fifteen thousand selected junior and senior high school students 
rendered steady, reliable volunteer assistance to 260 Boards. 

In North Carolina many of the local War Price and Rationing 
Boards under the jurisdiction of the Raleigh Office of Price Admin- 
istration have been using volunteer high school student service for 
fully a ‘year. These students, most of them juniors and seniors, 
help out in various registration programs, such as fuel oil, gasoline, 
Book IV. In some cases, student volunteers have regular hours 
for helping the Boards in filing, typing, and office routine. In still 
other instances, they are very helpful to Community Service Board 
Members in giving out OPA information to the public—bulletins, 
posters, etc. Rocky Mount, New Bern, Elizabeth City, and Chapel 
Hill are some of the Boards where student assistance has been very 
effective. 

These students received valuable training and experience, prob- 
ably as valuable as they received in any equal amount of time 
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spent in the classroom. Extended on a national scale, it is estimated 
that such volunteer service would save the Federal Government 
$25,000,000 annually. In addition the help was invaluable to the 
overworked office staff and the Board members, themselves volun- 
teers attempting to assist their neighbors adjust their living to the 
necessities of war. It was welcomed as well by the people who 
required assistance and information and could ill spare the time 
from home or job. 

Since Pearl Harbor, American high school students have assumed 
many new duties and responsibilities. They have been extremely 
successful as salvagers, buyers and sellers of war bonds and stamps, 
gardeners. Many of them have been competent assistants in selec- 
tive service and rationing registrations. They have relieved labor 
shortages at critical points through organized work projects, part- 
time employment, and “work experience” programs. They have 
gone into “accelerated” college schedules, pre-service training pro- 
grams and into special training courses for war industries. 

Schools have accepted responsibility for training youth for these 
activities and for directing their participation. Motives have of 
course varied. Schools have seen opportunities to contribute to the 
war effort, to improve public relations, to help solve community 
problems, to serve legitimate social demands, and to afford youth 
opportunities for real service and valuable learning which the 
school itself cannot provide. 


The last is, of course, or should be, the basic consideration. 
The others are contributory to it. While the school is a social 
institution and has obligations of service to the community and 
to the state and national government, its primary responsibility 
to them is for the education of youth for participation in community 
life and in the processes of democracy. Each new undertaking of 
the school or of the teacher must be measured by this criterion: 
To what extent does it afford the individual pupil new or better 
opportunity for training for or experience in this participation? 
And to each of its accustomed activities should be applied the 
test: May it be replaced by another which offers better opportunity 
for experience in or training for this participation? 

By either test the practice of releasing selected students from 
regular class attendance for voluntary work with the local War 
Price and Rationing Board seems fully justified. And all the 
purposes schools have in engaging in wartime community activities 
are furthered in the project. 


The school has helped make price control and rationing work, 
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and so helped keep down the cost of living and assure the com- 
munity’s residents a fair share of available supplies. The over- 
worked members of the Board and its staff have been relieved and 
enabled to devote their energies to critical tasks. Many people 
have been assisted and informed, and have been able to get 
greater attention to their problems and with a saving of time. 

Young people have had an opportunity to demonstrate their 
social and occupational competence, and the school to demonstrate 
the worth of its program. Both demonstrations have been carried 
on in ways and under circumstances which can be best appreciated 
by representative members of the community. For this representa- 
tion can be found nowhere better than among the personnel of a 
Board and the people who go to it. 

Above all, they have had experiences which interest and chal- 
lenge them and which represent education they could get in few 
other situations. They have seen national policy dictated by na- 
tional philosophy operating in an emergency. They have seen a 
representative body attempting to apply and adjust national policy 
to community conditions and interests. 

They have had practice in meeting people, in giving definite 
important information in concise, effective form. They have 
listened to people and tried to understand their problems. They 
have had an opportunity to see personal difficulties and problems 
from the point of view of the individual concerned and from that 
of the community. 

The War Price and Rationing Board, with its price and ration- 
ing panels and its community service committee, is an experiment 
in democracy. Participation in its activities offers youth a rare 
chance to “learn through doing” the ways of democracy. 


My Experience with a First 
Year Latin Class 


MILDRED O. McCOY 
Mathematics Teacher, Old Town High School, Forsyth County, North Carolina 


mx 


F THERE is anything I like to do better than to teach mathe- 
I matics, it is to teach Latin. It is quite a thrill to me to intro- 
duce Latin to a group of students who are taking the subject for 
various reasons. 

I would like to tell you about a first year Latin class I had 
several years ago in Crestview High School, Crestview, Florida. 
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This class was composed of four boys and nine girls. About one-half 
of the class were taking Latin because their parents said they must 
take it, the others were taking it for credit, college entrance, and 
the like. I soon learned that Latin was a very unpopular subject 
in this school, and I immediately realized that I had a big job 
to do. I decided that in order to put across my subject, which I 
believed so earnestly in, I would have to make it extremely inter- 
esting and show my students that Latin was really alive. 

This I did in somewhat the following manner. The first day 
I secured information from my students which was to prove valu- 
able to me in my planning later. I explained to them why I 
thought it important to learn Latin and what I hoped to accom- 
plish during the year. Then, I taught them a short Latin sentence, 
Ego amo te. This seemed to appeal to this group of adolescents 
and they left class the first day feeling that they had learned one 
little thing which they might like to quote to their friends but 
not yet quite sure that Latin was going to be fun. 

From time to time we took up various phases of Roman private 
life. The boys and girls were quite surprised to find that many of 
our present day customs came from the Romans—especially cer- 
tain marriage customs. One of the first things we learned was to 
sing “America” in Latin. Oh how they enjoyed it! Later we 
learned one or two popular songs, “The Star Spangled Banner,” and 
Christmas carols. At Christmas time we went from house to house 
singing Christmas carols in Latin to friends. We corresponded 
with other Latin classes, exchanging ideas and letting each other 
know what was taking place in our classes. Vocabulary plays an 
important part in Latin. The students enjoyed playing baseball 
with their words and forms. This was a game which proved excel- 
lent for drill work. The students made their own rules which 
were similar to the rules of regular baseball. Sometimes we played 
baseball and again we would have a contest of some kind. These 
students never became weary of these games. All during the year, 
emphasis was placed on derivatives of Latin words. I tried to get 
the student to see the connection between the Latin and English 
word. Everything was done to improve and enlarge the vocabulary 
of the student. We made original posters showing in various ways 
the English words derived from Latin. As the student advanced 
we found it interesting to try to write simple little stories in Latin 
using the words and forms we had learned. It was surprising what 
stories these boys and girls could write. At Christmas time we 
made a special study of the Roman Saturnalia. We made Christmas 
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cards and wrote Latin greetings on them. We sent these to other 
Latin classes and to special friends. We did the same thing on 
Valentine’s Day. The boys and girls found it great fun to make 
valentines and especially did they find it fun to write those verses. 
We kept our eyes open for any Latin in current events, advertise- 
ments, trademarks, etc. It is surprising how much Latin and how 
many Latin words you can find about you when you really look. 
We learned the United States motto in Latin which we find on 
our coins. Most of the pupils were only casually aware of the 
Latin and did not know its meaning. The students answered the 
roll each day with the Latin “praesens”. They learned to count 
in Latin and this to them was great fun. They learned to count 
by one’s, two’s, five’s, and ten’s. 

The climax of our year’s work came near the close of school 
when we decided to have a Roman banquet. All the plans were 
left entirely to the students; my only requirement was that it was 
to be as near like the original Roman banquets as possible. This 
required study and research. It was decided that each student 
should make his own costume. The girls designed and made their 
own dresses and the boys made togas out of sheets. A number of 
students made their own sandals. Everything was carried out in 
true Roman spirit. The girls who served were dressed as slaves. 

During the year we presented various kinds of chapel programs 
which attracted the attention of the student body. They too be- 
came aware of the fact that we were teaching Latin, taking Latin, 
and enjoying it. 

My students were interested enough to study and even the 
poorest students made fairly good grades. At the end of the year 
nobody in this class failed and all those who came into the class 
unwillingly admitted they had found it much fun. 


Making Classroom Experiences Vital 
and Challenging 


JEANETTE D. NORMENT 
Teacher in Social Science, Lee H. Edwards High School, Asheville, North Carolina 


KR 


HE greatest problem growing out of attempts made in the 
a we two years to improve my methods of teaching has been 
this: I have not always helped to make the classroom experiences 
of boys and girls vital and challenging. Too often there has been 
no meaning attached to the educational experience of the individual 
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student in the social science classes. The class period has become 
purposeless, and often the problem we were trying to solve became 
lost somewhere in the world of facts. It was with this problem in 
mind that I entered a University Education Workshop this past 
summer. 


I cannot say that my method of class procedure next year will 
be greatly different from what it has been in the last two years, 
but it seems to me that I can see clearly where I can make some 
important changes. I have read much about core curricula and life- 
problem experiences as they are being used in experimental schools. 
From this study I have borrowed an important fact—that the 
interests, purposes, needs and abilities of the individual must be 
given greater consideration. It will be my constant purpose to 
respect these and try to rebuild my teaching in such a way as to 
include them. 


In my Latin-American and International Relations classes, I 
think a good beginning will be the “contemporary problems” ap- 
proach—that is, we shall lead from some important problem now 
back into the past. Last year we tried this with a fair amount of 
success; this time we shall ask these questions: 


1. Why are we interested in this problem? 
How shall we learn the facts in the case? 
Where shall we get our materials? 

How will the work be organized? 

What did we learn about it? 


In American History, I expect to continue to use the unit plan 
insofar as subject matter organization is concerned, but with this 
difference: Instead of setting up the problem myself, I shall try to 
help the class set up the problem. By common agreement, we shall 
discuss the whole field of work for the year or semester. The class 
will decide what seems to be most important. I hope I shall be able 
to give suggestions without a trace of being a dictator. Purposes 
must be carefully stated and then the stage set for work. In this 
democratic way, our procedure will be determined, our selection 
- of learning material made, our activities planned, agreed upon. All 
available. information on the subject will be assembled and every 
source of learning tapped. Activities will include correlation with 
the Art, Music and Dramatic departments, and such creative work 
as the students may want to do. Elimination of some material will 
be necessary, but this will permit adequate time for thoughtful 
attention to those units chosen. I hope that my boys and girls can 
grow to discuss controversial subjects without heat, that they can 
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be tolerant, that they can hold to the fundamental freedoms, that 
they can come to formulate opinions without bitterness, and can 
learn to recognize propaganda—at least when it is fairly evident. 

Out of this study I have evolved a new philosophy of teaching. 
It may not be practical, but it has become a part of my thinking 
in regard to my problem. I believe, as a teacher, that I must work 
toward the following goals: 

1. A democratic atmosphere in my classroom—that is, wholehearted co- 
operation between teacher and boys and girls. 

2. A sincere interest in each boy and girl I teach. 

3. A deeper sense of my responsibility so to guide and direct my students 
that they may be the kind of citizens the community is asking for. 

4. A closer cooperation between community and high school. 

5. A realization of the fact that my role in guidance is far more important 
than that of the guidance expert—if only I go to the trouble to find out all I 
can about my boys and girls and then find opportunities to help them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The three books I have found most helpful in this study were: 


1. Social Studies and the American Way of Life. Wrightstone and Campbell. 
2. Secondary Education for American Democracy. Wrinkle and Gilchrist. 
3. Thirty Schools Tell Their Story—Vol. V., Aikin Study. 


A List of Non-Technical Books on 
Post-War Problems 


KX 


PARTICULARLY useful service for schools has been per- 
A formed in the past two years at the University of Colorado 
by the publication of materials on education and the war effort. 
As a follow-up for this service Dr. Harl R. Douglass, Director of 
the College of Education at Colorado, has prepared a list of non- 
technical books on post-war problems which is reproduced below. 

Dr. Douglass points out that this is the time when schools 
should be laying the foundations for intelligent public attitudes 
upon the great problems with which we shall be faced in the next 
twenty-five years, namely, (1) those having to do with national 
economic reorganization; and (2) those having to do with the 
international relationship. He says: 

Those who waged the battle for free public schools had in mind such a 
purpose, as is indicated by hundreds of statements that have been made by our 
presidents and national leaders from George Washington on down. 

“Promote then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government 
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gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” (George Washington in his Farewell Address.) 

“Education is more indispensable, and must be more general, under a 
free government than any other. In a monarchy, the few who are likely to 
govern must have some education, but the common people must be kept in 
ignorance; in an aristocracy, the nobles should be educated, but here it is even 
more necessary that the common people should be ignorant; but in a free 
government knowledge must be general, and ought to be universal.” (John 
Q. Adams.) 

The teacher or administrator today who is not reading widely and inten- 
sively in these areas is hardly capable of preparing young people for the world 
in which they will live. They are school marms and schoolmasters rather than 
modern educators. Failing to keep informed and oriented in these areas is 
inexcusable in the light of the large number of short, readable, reliable books 
and pamphlets that are available. 4 


The list is as follows: 


I. SHortT NON-TECHNICAL RELIABLE BOOKS ON POST-WAR PROBLEMS 
AGAR, HERBERT, A Time for Greatness. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1943. 
CHASE, STUART (1941-42), Goals for America; The Road We Are Traveling; The 
Dollar Dilemma; Tomorrow’s Trade; Farmer, Worker, Businessman; and 
Winning the Peace. Six small doilar monographs. Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York City. 

Davies, JOSEPH, Mission to Moscow. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1941. 

Hoover, HERBERT, AND Gisson, Hucu, The Problems of a Lasting Peace. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 

Hinpus, Maurice, Mother Russia. New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1492. 

LIN, YU-TANG, Between Tears and Laughter. New York, John Day Co. 

LIPPMANN, WALTER, American Foreign Policy. Boston, Little, Brown & Company, 
1942. 

MARSHALL, JAMES, The Freedom to Be Free. New York, John Day Company, 
1943. 

MOTHERWELL, HirAM, The Peace We Fight For. Harper and Brothers, 1943. 

MOTHERWELL, HiraM, Rebuilding Europe After Victory, Public Affairs Pamph- 
let No. 81, Public Affairs Committee, New York, 1943. Pp. 32. 10¢, 

Rucc, Harotp O., Now Is the Moment. Houghton, Mifflin, 1943. 

WALLace, Henry, The Price of Free World Victory. New York, Fisher, 1942. 

WaLLace, Henry, The Century of the Common Man. New York, Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 

WILLKIE, WENDELL, One World. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1942. 

WILLKIE, Hoover, Gipson, WALLACE, WELLES, Prefaces to Peace. New York, 
Book of the Month Club. Symposium: One World, Problems of Lasting 
Peace, Price of Free World Victory, Blueprints for Peace. 


II. PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICAL ARTICLES 
Post-War Economic and Social Problems 
HANSEN, ALVIN H., “After the War—Full Employment,” National Resources 
Planning Board, January, 1942. 
BAILEY, THOMAS A., America’s Foreign Policies, Past and Present. Headline 
Books, No. 40. The Foreign Policy Association. New York, 1943. Pp. 96. 25¢c. 
DEAN, VERA MICHELES, The Struggle for World Order. Headline Books, No. 32. 
The Foreign Policy Association. New York, 1941. Pp. 95. 25¢. 
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Educational Policies Commission, Education and the People’s Peace. National 
Education Association of the United States. Washington, D. C., +943. Pp. 59. 
10€. 

National Resources Planning Board, After the War—Toward Security. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Superintendent of Documents, 1942. 

The United States in a New World. A study and Discussion Outline and reprints 
of very splendid reports: I, Relations with Britain; II, Pacific Relations; 
IlI, The Domestic Economy; IV, Relations with Europe. By the Editors of 
Time, Life and Fortune. Bureau of Special Services, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


Some Current Source Materials for 
the Teacher 


J. MINOR GWYNN 
KR 


HIS section of The High School Journal is devoted to a rep- 
7. list of pamphlet materials of aid to the teacher. 
Many of the publications which are listed here might be termed 
“consumable” materials; “consumable” materials are defined as 
those of interest and importance at the present time. Such “con- 
sumable” items may become out of date by the mere passage of 
time, of an emergency, or legislation. For an example of “con- 
sumable” material, let us take the first item on the following list, 
Accident Facts, 1943 Edition. When the 1944 edition of this pam- 
phlet is issued, the 1943 edition will become obsolete, for the figures 
and facts and trends in 1944 will likely be different. 

This list of materials will attempt to give a good sampling of 
bulletins, pamphlets, monographs, and special reports. The lack 
of sufficient manpower in the war emergency has resulted in a cur- 
tailment of the paper supply; this shortage has influenced many 
organizations, groups, publication houses and individuals to publish 
in abbreviated form certain studies, investigations, and reports that 
were formerly published in book form. Many of these publications 
are of great potential assistance to the school employee, but are 
unlisted formally in any index which is available ordinarily to 
school principals, teachers, and students. 

Recent studies and experiments in the field of the curriculum 
indicate the rapid growth of the development of “source” or “re- 
source” units for teacher and student use on the secondary school 
level. Some of these resource materials are being prepared and 
published and distributed by well known groups; the Resource 
Units prepared and published by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals and the National Council for the Social 
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Studies are of this kind. The Public Affairs Pamphlets is another 

well known type. On the other hand, many other kinds of resource 

aids in many fields are prepared and distributed by other organiza- 
tions or individuals from time to time. This list will present samples 
of all kinds of such source materials. 

The reader is referred to other sections of The Journal for 
book reviews and a listing of new books. The primary concern 
of the following list is with materials of a briefer, more “consum- 
able”, and more current nature for the assistance of the school 
employee. Prices of the materials are given when available, but 
the reader should remember that practically all publishers reserve 
the right to change their prices without advance notice. 

Accident Facts, 1943 Edition, Chicago, National Safety Council, Inc., 1943. 
Pp. 96. 500. 

Adventuring Together, A Demonstration in Co-ed Cooperative Camping for 
Adolescents, by Louise Adler. New York, Juvenile House of Juvenile Service 
League, 1943. Pp. 45. 

Art and Materials for the Schools: Activities to Aid the War and the Peace, by 
Sibyl Browne, in collaboration with Ethel Terrell, Gertrude M. Abbihl, 
Clarice Evans, and others. (P.E.A. Service Center Booklet 2). New York, 
Progressive Education Association, 1943. Pp. 112. 50¢. 

Ashes Make Poor Gunpowder, Wartime Notes on the Fire Insurance Business. 
New York, The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 1943. Unpaged. Free. 

Bibliography of Economic and Social Study Material, September, 1943. Issued 
by the National Association of Manufacturers semi-annually. New York, 
The National Industrial Information Committee, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. 1943. Pp. 39. Free. 

Children and You: A Primer of Child Care, by Eva Knox Evans. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. Pp. 61. 

The Construction of an Instrument for Measuring Attitudes Toward Desirable 
Food Practices, by George Robert Boyd. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. XVI, No. 1, 
September, 1943. Lexington, Bureau of School Service, University of Ken- 
tucky, 1943. Pp. 89. 50c. 

Curriculum Foundations for the San Francisco Secondary Schools. San Francisco, 
San Francisco Unified School District, issued by the Superintendent of 
Schools, 1943. Pp. 119. 

Education and the People’s Peace. Washington, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the N.E.A. and A.A.S.A., July, 1943. Pp. 59. 100. 

Education and World Peace. Boston, Universities Committee on Post-War In- 
ternational Problems, 1943. Problem VII. Pp. 27. Single copies, free. 

Food and Care for Good Dental Health: Suggestions for Leaders. Chicago, 
National Dairy Council, 1943. Pp. 13. 

Guide to Victory, by Albert Coates. Chapel Hill, published by the Institute of 
Government through Popular Government, Vol. 9, Nos. 1-4, May, 1943. (Pre- 
pared for the North Carolina Office of Civilian Defense). Pp. 195. 

Improving the Health Program of the Ohio State University School, Educational 
Research Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 6, September 15, 1943, Columbus, Ohio 
State University. Pp. 143-162. 
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Preinduction Vocational Training: In Aircraft Maintenance, War Department, 
PIT-333; In Auto Mechanics, War Department, PIT-331; Jn Electrical Signal 
Communication, War Department, PIT-334; In Machine Shop Practice, War 
Department, PIT-332. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
Pp. 24, 17, 24, and 10, respectively. (These bulletins are supplements to the 
Bulletin PIT-330 of the War Department.) 

Public Affairs Pamphlets: No. 43 (Revised), Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties, 
by Robert E. Cushman; and No. 77, Women at Work in War Time, by 
Katherine Glover. New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, 1943. Pp. 31 and 32, respectively. 10c each. 

A Report on Conferences on Teacher Education, March-April, 1943. Raleigh, 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, 1943. Pp. 59. 
(Mimeographed). Address Jas. E. Hillman, Secretary. 

The School and the Changing Pattern of Country Life, Report of the Southern 
Rural Life Conference, sponsored by George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Vanderbilt University, Scarritt College, and Fisk University. Nashville, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1943. Pp. 100. 

The School Health Program, School Health Monograph No. 12, Welfare Divi- 
sion, New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1943. Pp. 24. 
Free. 

Some Dangerous Communicable Diseases: A Special Unit of Study in Health 
Education for Senior High Schools and Junior Colleges. A Manual for 
Teachers and Students, by Maurice A. Bigelow and others. New York, The 
American Social Hygiene Association, (1790 Broadway), 1943. Pp. 52. 10¢. 

Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the Road, by the Committee on Rural Education 
of the American Country Life Association and the Farm Foundation. Chicago, 
The Committee on Rural Education, (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1943. Pp. 54. 

Your School Can Salvage for Victory, A Handbook of Suggestions for Superin- 
tendents, Principals, and Teachers. Washington, The War Production Board 
and the U. S. Office of Education, September, 1943. 


Book Reviews 
KR 


Curriculum Problems and Social Trends, J. MINoR GwyNN. (MacMillan, 1943. 

Pp. xix 630) 

In his “Curriculum Principles and Social Trends”, Professor Gwynn has 
distilled from his reading, thinking, and experience as teacher and supervisor 
of instruction, an excellent book for those who approach the study of education 
through the curriculum. He states as his purpose to show (1) that personal 
experience is the way by which real improvement in the curriculum can be 
effected, (2) that educational growth is an evolutionary process strongly con- 
ditioned by changes in social, economical, and cultural life, and (g) that teach- 
ing methods cannot be divorced from the curriculum. This statement of 
purposes is sufficient to indicate that the author’s approach is definitely one 
of synthesizing educational theories and processes around and through the 
curriculum. 

The author makes a contribution to the thinking of students of education 
by the skillful manner in which he relates such varied movements as pro- 
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gressive education, the survey movement, and the other educational move- 
ments of the last fifty years to the problems of curriculum development. In 
fact, the book is almost a little encyclopedia of what has happened in the 
development of American education since 1900, and the author is happy in 
showing the influence upon education of discussion and movements outside 
of conscious educational thinking. For example, in Part VI of the book, “Look- 
ing to the Future in Curriculum Revision”, he has along with the to-be-expected 
chapter on “The Community Approach to the Curriculum”, a chapter on 
“Propaganda and the Curriculum”, and a chapter on “National Emergencies 
in Education”. A mere skimming of these two chapters is sufficient to remind 
experienced educators that they control only some of the many forces that 
determine the curriculum. There are many other chapters and parts of chap- 
ters to emphasize for professional people the magnitude of their problems. 
The book is commended to teachers of long experience as calculated to bring 
their thinking up to date in regard to what they can hope to do and perhaps 
cannot hope to do in the way of planning education. Planned education, like 
a planned society, may be an ideal worth striving for; but both are undoubtedly 
subject to the many hazards that beset the best-laid plans of mice and men. 
No one reading Dr. Gwynn’s book is likely to feel that he can go out and 
rework education overnight, and anyone tempted to rework it as thoroughly 
as he can will still realize the difficulties of making society respond perfectly 
to the system he finally obtains. 

Although the vocabulary and thinking of the book are probably too difficult 
for junior-college students, it seems to be admirably adapted for use of advanced 
students desiring a survey of modern education. It is probably a better book 
for survey courses in education than most of those specifically labeled “intro- 
duction to education” or “principles of education”, because the beginning 
student of education will almost invariably start with at least some degree of 
interest in what the school is expected to teach and where this material comes 
from. He usually has to acquire an interest in the problem of methods or 
even the problem of child psychology. He may think that he does not even 
care to acquire any interest in research methods, school administration, or the 
history of education. If, therefore, he begins with a book like Professor Gwynn’s 
and finds that in learning what the school is supposed to teach and whence 
it comes there are also other problems that sound fairly interesting—such 
as, theories and principles of learning, mental health, the organization of 
subject-matter into things called “units”, changing conceptions of education, 
the measurements of results, the whole youth problem, teacher training, and 
a host of others—he is ready to go beyond his initial interests and can realize 
the wealth of material available to one who genuinely wishes to understand 
education. 

The book is also recommended to a third class of readers: advanced graduate 
students who wish to review in excellent survey from recent educational history 
and theory. Because of Professor Gwynn’s broad conception of the curriculum as 
touching all phases of education, and because of the wealth of accurate material 
he has set forth in his text, a candidate standing his doctor’s preliminaries 
could scarcely find a better synthesis of education by means of which to review 
facts accurately or to suggest implications of meaning. 

A final comment should be made commending the excellent outlining of 
material, the typographical get-up, and the full and stimulating bibliography 
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listing not only books and pamphlets, but also special items and magazine 
articles. Publishers, editors, and author have alike done a good job. 
HoLLanp Hotton, Duke University. 


William Smith, Educator and Churchman. ALBERT FRANK GEGENHEIMER. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1943. Pp. vii, 233. $2.50. 


This is a story of some of the many activities of that high spirited and 
colorful Scotsman, active churchman of the Anglican faith, energetic education- 
alist, religious and political controversialist with a penchant for versifying, and 
the author of a remarkable treatise on higher education, who became the first 
Provost of the institution that has grown into the University of Pennsylvania. 
The book, the seventh in the series of “Pennsylvania Lives”, has interest for 
students of the educational and intellectual history of this country, particularly 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century when advanced and liberal educa- 
tional views were being expressed by American leaders. The volume deals with 
Smith’s early life, his education at King’s College, Aberdeen; discusses the 
“College of Mirania”, that treatise which Smith published at the age of 
twenty-six on a hypothetical, imaginary, or fanciful “Seminary of Learning”; 
tells of Smith’s activities in Franklin’s institution in Philadelphia, of his found- 
ing of Washington College in Maryland, of his public affairs and his activities 
in the church, and how he stimulated and encouraged as critic and friend 
young men such as Francis Hopkinson, Thomas Godfrey, and Benjamin West, 
and also how he was frequently getting into trouble. 

Smith came to this country in 1751 as tutor to the two sons of Colonel 
Josiah Martin, of “Rock Hall”, Rockaway, Long Island, New York, the uncle 
and also father-in-law of Governor Josiah Martin, the last of the royal governors 
of the colony of North Carolina. Smith’s duties as tutor to the Martin boys 
were not too exacting, for he found time to write and publish his A General 
Idea of the College of Mirania “at the desire of some gentlemen of New-York, 
who were appointed to receive proposals relative to the establishment of a 
College in that province .. .” (p. 14), an institution which became known as 
King’s College and was to develop into the present Columbia University. 
Smith’s views attracted the attention of Benjamin Franklin who recommended 
the Academy in Philadelphia as a wholesome place for the Martin boys; and 
he and his trustees invited Smith to connect himself with the Philadelphia 
institution as teacher. A similar invitation also came to Smith from Samuel 
Johnson, the first head of King’s College. 

Smith saw in the New York institution “a very laudable and promising 
seminary”, but it had opened “on a plan somewhat different” from that which 
he had set out in his Mirania, although prepared for the group in New York 
that was contemplating the establishment of a college there. But Smith was 
interested in Franklin’s school in Philadelphia, in part as a suitable place to 
enter the two Martin boys and perhaps also because of Franklin’s interest in 
Smith’s educational ideas. Moreover, Smith’s strong belief or hope that he 
could help erect a college on Franklin’s Academy was perhaps an inducement 
to him to cast his lot in Philadelphia rather than New York. As late as May, 
1757, Johnson seemed hopeful of having Smith’s assistance, but by the following 
month he said that “Smith is like to settle in Philadelphia so that I know 
not what to do”. (P. 47.) 

As is well known, the school in Philadelphia had grown out of the interest 
and work of Franklin. As early as 1743 he had lamented the lack of provision 
“for a complete education of youth” in Philadelphia, a community, however, 
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with which he was otherwise generally satisfied, according to his Autobiography. 
In that year he had drawn up a proposal for an academy there, and six years 
later he published his Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Penn- 
syluania. His idea of an academy interested the “principal inhabitants” of 
Philadelphia to whom Franklin distributed free of charge copies of his plan, 
in time property was conveyed to trustees, and the school opened, receiving 
from Governor James Hamilton in 1753, in the name of the Penn Proprietors, 
a charter incorporating the institution under the title “The Trustees of the 
Academy and Charitable School in the Province of Pennsylvania.” The follow- 
ing year the trustees voted to engage Smith on trial to teach “Logic Rhetorick 
Ethics and Natural Philosophy.” 


Smith went to work in Franklin’s Academy in May, 1754, and in time was 
to erect upon it a college “based upon larger principles and a wider conception 
of the means and ends of education than any other at that time extant in 
America.” (P. 44.) Before the end of the year he was moving to extend the 
institution upward, and early in 1755 a new charter permitted it to become 
degree-granting. Its head was to be “Provost”—a title Smith had provided in his 
imaginary College of Mirania—and in March, 1755, he was appointed to that post, 
which he held until 1779 when the Legislature of Pennsylvania revoked the char- 
ters of 1753 and 1775 and created a new corporation, “The Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.” Smith, now deprived of his provostship, moved to Ches- 
tertown, Maryland, where he became rector of the parish church and began an 
academy, which in two years he developed into Washington College, a degree- 
granting institution. Smith seems to have been a strong believer in degrees. 
He himself held three honorary degrees (D.D’s) from European institutions. 
At the second commencement of Washington College in July, 1784, he conferred 
the M.A. on the principal of Kent County Free School, Maryland; and at the 
third the following year seven B.A. degrees were awarded, along with five 
M.A.’s and the D.D. upon “nine reverend gentlemen.” 


In 1789 the Legislature of Pennsylvania repealed the act of 1779, which had 
revoked the charters of 1753 and 1755, and restored to the Philadelphia 
institution its former privileges and franchises. Smith was restored to his 
former rights as its Provost. There were now two institutions in “simultaneous 
existence”, one chartered in 1753 and 1755, and another chartered in 1779 as 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 1791 the Legislature passed an act “to 
unite the University of the State of Pennsylvania, and the College, Academy, and 
Charitable School of Philadelphia, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 
The terms of the merger provided that the professors in the new institution 
should be chosen “equally from the two schools,” by a board of trustees 
composed of twelve members from each of them. When the board passed 
over Smith in selecting a faculty in April, 1792, he wrote to one member, a 
former student, asking whether the board considered that “After all my 
services, for nearly forty years, in the Cause of Learning in Pennsylvania, I 
am now absolv’d from all future Duties and Connexion with the Seminary, in 
Consequence of, and agreeably to the Terms and Spirit of the Act of Union.” 
Smith also noted that “not voting in, is the same as actually voting out,” but 
the trustees ignored his appeal. Dr. John Ewing was elected Provost of the 
new institution. But the trustees, who had granted Smith an annuity of 100 
pounds “from the time he ceased to be Provost of the late College, and to 
continue during his natural Life”, finally in 1795 after continuous insistence 
by Smith agreed to settle with him for goo pounds claims for annuity in 
arrears and interest, and for an addition he had made to the kitchen of the 
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Provost’s house. Thereafter, says Gegenheimer, “the name of William Smith 
virtually disappears from the records of the University of Pennsylvania.” 
(P. 93.) 

Smith was not only the author of an enlightened plan of collegiate instruc- 
tion for this country and apparently also an effective teacher and administrator, 
but he had a genius for raising money, both in the colonies and in England, 
for the college at Philadelphia. While in England to collect funds in the 
early 1760’s he was disheartened to learn that the College in New York had 
also launched a campaign for funds in the mother country and had sent 
James Jay there for that purpose. Then as now colleges seemed to need money 
and then as now there was competition among them for funds. Smith and 
Jay put their heads together and agreed to unite their appeals, to obtain a 
“royal brief” from the Privy Council for passing hats for the two colleges and 
to divide equally the amounts collected. The arrangement proved to be highly 
successful. Smith did well also for the Maryland institution. By its first com- 
mencement in 1783 he had raised by subscriptions more than ten thousand 
pounds for it, and General Washington, for whom the college was named, 
headed the list of subscribers. 

Tom Paine is not discussed in the book, but there is brief discussion 
of the “Cato” letters, Smith’s answers to Paine’s “Common Sense” which 
was published in the Pennsylvania Magazine January 10, 1776. This, Paine’s 
first ringing appeal without apology or fear for full and absolute inde- 
pendence, which sold 100,000 copies while fresh from the press, led Smith 
to write in the same publication March 13, 1776, the first two letters of a series 
by “Cato” to the people of Pennsylvania, whom he addressed as “My dear 
Countrymen”. Six other “Cato” letters appeared March 20, March 27, April 3, 
and April 10 and April 24. These letters which, with the replies by Paine 
and others, constituted a most lively newspaper controversy, expressed the 
well-known views of Smith on the subject of the relation of the American 
colonies to the mother country. Apparently Smith believed “that the British 
constitution was the world’s greatest bulwark of liberty when rightly admin- 
istered; every effort to procure a just administration had to be exhausted before 
the irrevocable step toward which events were now rushing was taken.” (P. 178.) 
In writing about these letters, however, Gegenheimer neglects to say that they 
were answers of Smith to Paine. 

This book has interest for students of the educational history of North 
Carolina, because of some light which it throws upon the State’s original 
constitutional provision for education, which was practically identical with 
the educational provision in Pennsylvania’s first constitution. That was adopted 
in September, 1776, and North Carolina’s was adopted in December of that 
year. The Pennsylvania provision (Section 44) was as follows: 

“A school or schools shall be established in every county by the legislature, 
for the convenient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the masters paid 
by the public as may enable them to instruct youth at low prices: And all 
useful learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or more uni- 
versities.” 

Because Section 41 of North Carolina's constitution was exactly the same, 
except for the words “in every county”, there has been the assumption that 
North Carolina borrowed its provision from Pennsylvania. Gegenheimer says 
(P. 76) that while Pennsylvania was engaged in drawing up and adopting a 
constitution Smith was greatly concerned about safeguarding and making invio- 
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late the chartered rights of “religious and scientific corporations,” such as 
the institution in which he held the provostship. He called at his home a 
meeting of “sundry gentlemen” who were interested in the matter when the 
constitutional convention of the State was in progress. Among those present 
were Benjamin Franklin, president of the convention, who “cheerfully prom- 
ised to propose to the body, an article drawn up by Dr. Smith, securing all 
chartered rights.” This was Section 45 which was adopted and became a part 
of the constitution. It is assumed that Smith was also author of Section 44, 
given above. But, in spite of the assumption, the source of Section 44 in the 


Constitution of Pennsylvania is not yet entirely clear. poo.e W. KNIGHT. 


Adapting the High School to Wartime and Postwar Needs. G. L. ANDERSON AND 
THE STAFF OF University HicH Scuoot. University of Minnesota Press, 
1943- 53 PP- 50C. 

This is No. 1 of a new Modern School Curriculum Series planned to be 
“forward-looking, useable, and suggestive monographs containing helpful, con- 
crete materials for busy classroom teachers.” It describes the adjustments made, 
in response to wartime changes in both social and individual needs of students, 
in the University High School connected with the College of Education of the 
University of Minnesota as illustrations of what can be attempted in high 
schools more generally. The philosophy and purposes of each change made 
are clearly stated. 

As one reads, one finds that practically every subject area in the traditional 
curriculum has been found susceptible of modification to fit better the par- 
ticular needs of this period, and this without loss of, and perhaps even with 
gain in, those values usually ascribed to study of such areas. “Rather than discuss 
what was done in English or art, as subject-matter divisions of the curriculum, 
the staff has chosen to organize the material around the problems it had to 
face—getting the boys ready for service in the armed forces, meeting certain 
emergency civilian needs, developing an understanding of what is happening 
in the world, and preparing for the peace after victory.” 

Within four chapters each dealing with one of these problems, analysis of 
the particular needs is made, following which comes a presentation of the ways 
in which the various subject areas have been made to contribute to meeting 
these needs. Sometimes this comes through a mere difference in emphasis, as 
though studying foreign languages more as media of oral communication and 
less as written literature; sometimes old units have been remodeled or new ones 
introduced. In this last case, though older material necessarily had to be 
omitted to some extent, the added interest and effort that came through study 
of really live and vital topics enabled a certain amount of speeding up, so 
that the loss as to ground was seldom great. Indeed, one of the most important 
implications this reviewer sensed in reading the monograph was with respect 
to the possibilities of thus vitalizing the whole high school program to an 
extent hardly possible through following traditional subject teaching plans and 
methods. 

By no means the least valuable factor in this publication is the help it gives 
in selecting source material. Rather than segregate this in a bibliography the 
authors have incorporated books, films and record titles in the text itself at 
appropriate points, with comments as to values and uses. 

This booklet can well be recommended as a very suggestive source of po- 
tential help to every high school principal and teacher. C. E. Preston. 
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Educational Films 

Among recent releases are the six regional films produced by Erpi Classroom 
Film, Inc., in collaboration with Dr. Howard W. Odum, University of North 
Carolina. . The six films are: Far Western States, Middle States, Northeastern 
States, Northwestern States, Southeastern States, and Southwestern States. These 
are 16 millimeter, sound; each film is approximately 400 feet and requires 
eleven minutes showing time. This series of films has been produced to meet 
the needs of teachers for objectifying aspects of United States regional geography. 
They present materials which are difficult to present by conventional instructional 
means. 

The series is unique in that it represents an initial effort to bring together 
factors which characterize the high degree of interdependence existing between 
the six major regions of the United States. This interdependence involves not 
only natural and technological resources but also human resources. 

One of the main purposes of this series of films is to portray the United 
States as a complex of regions rather than as an array of politically subdivided 
areas known as states. The series should be studied as a group during a 
course of instruction on regions of the United States. These films will be found 
suitable for upper grades through high school. Needless to say, different viewing 
objectives must be used for different maturity level of children. The contents 
of the films correlate social studies, geography, history, sociology, economics, 
and commercial geography. 

This series is recommended for the public schools for regular instructional 
purposes and also for adult groups. They may be secured from the Bureau 


of Visual Instruction, University of North Carolina W. EB. Roemer. 








For Today’s Education 
AMERICA IN A WORLD AT WAR 


By Brown, Stewart, and Myer 


The living, moving story of the America we defend—how it grew, what 
it has to offer, why it is worth fighting for, how it is rising to meet its 
greatest emergency, and what we can do to help. 
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Geography for the Air Age 
Edited by Chester H. Lawrence 


A refresher geography in a global setting. Simple text and brilliant, 
four-color, global maps highlight the geographic realities of a world 
to which the airplane has added a third dimension. Invaluable as a basal 
text for Junior and Senior High Schools or as a professional text for any 
teacher of the Social Studies. 
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